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Father. This was the crowning affront of Napoleon 
HOW THEY MAKE POPES. to the Pope; and Pius VII. hesitated for some 
AssuME a vacancy in the chair of the so-called moments whether to comply with the rude impe- 
Vicar of Christ : the Pope is dead. Who is to be | rial request or not. A captive, however, and at 
his successor? First of all, the fact itself must be | the Emperor's mercy, it was impossible to resist ; 
authenticated in proper form; and to do this, one | and at last the Holy Father, taking a little 
of the officials of the Camera visits the death-| leathern purse out of his pocket, produced the 
chamber. Standing at the door, and striking it | fisherman’s ring, broke it in two, as it is broken 
with a gilt mallet, the Cameolenga, receiving no | on the death of every pontiff, and handed the pieces 
reply, enters the room, taps the corpse on the fore- | to the gendarmes, Through Prince Borghese, the 
head with a silver mallet, and then falling on his | broken ring was forwarded to the Emperor at 
knees, proclaims the Pope to be no more. The) Paris; but it afterwards found its way to the 
tolling of the great bell of St Peter’s announces to | Vatican, and now frequently adorns the finger of 
the people of Rome that they have lost their sove- | the supreme pontiff. 
reign, and the church her head. Consistently with! The funeral of a Pope is a striking and gorgeous 
the theory of personal government prevailing in| ceremony. It is not till the ninth day after his 
the holy city, the announcement of the Pope’s death that the cardinals reassemble to elect a suc- 
death is practically an announcement of the tem- | cessor ; and the Ballot Society will be glad to hear 
porary suspension of all government. All political that the Pope is elected, like a member of a club, 
and all judicial authority ceases ; the law-courts by ballot. 
suspend their sittings ; anarchy reigns. This state The right of election vests in the College of 
of lawlessness continues for nine days—that is, | Cardinals ; and this right is inviolable; nothing 
till the appointment of a fresh Pope—and this can touch it. It is a personal privilege, and one 
period was for centuries distinguished by outrages | that survives even excommunication—the highest 
that were a scandal to the government of the holy | sentence of the church. Neither heresy nor crime 
city. can disfranchise a cardinal: once a cardinal, 
The day after the Pope’s death, the cardinals always a cardinal ; and, though beyond the pale 
meet, and break what is called the piscatorial| of the church, he may present himself at the 
ring. This ring has a history of its own—a more | Vatican on the day of election with his conclave, 
romantic history probably than any other ring and assert his right to cast his vote with the 
in Europe—and if it could speak, it might tell greatest princes of the church for the sovereign 
us some startling secrets about the Vatican. It is, | pontiff. 
we believe, a plain gold ring, bearing the effigy of| The modus operandi is this. The cardinals, 
St Peter. Its principal use is to sign apostolic | attended by their conclavists, and accompanied 
briefs ; and it has been used for this purpose by | by a host of high officials, assemble on the day of 
the Popes from the earliest ages of the church. | election at the Vatican, and are there all locked up 
Looking through the recently published Corre-| together, like an English jury, till they have 
spondence of Napoleon 1, a few days ago, we delivered themselves of their verdict—that is, till 
came across an interesting incident. When they have made a Pope. No name is proposed; 
Napoleon issued his orders for the seizure of | no speeches are made ; hardly a word is spoken ; 
the prayer-books and papers of Pius VIL, he laid | a Quakers’ meeting could not be quieter. What 
particular stress upon this ring: he wished it | takes place is this. In the centre of the room 
to be seized at all hazards; and when it could | stands a chalice, or what we may call an electoral 
not be found, his Majesty ordered an officer of, urn. Each cardinal in turn writes upon a strip 
gendarmes to demand it directly from the Holy | of paper the name of the candidate for whom he 


gh | | 
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votes ; and this strip of paper, doubled up, is by 
the conclavists deposited in the chalice. When 
the votes of the college have been thus collected, 
the names of the candidates are read aloud, 
and the number of votes announced. The Pope 
must be elected by a majority of two-thirds of 
the college; and if any name attains this num- 
ber on the first ballot, of course there is an end 
of the business: the Pope has been pricked. But 
if no one gets this number, the voting-papers are 
burned ; and the people outside the college, waiting 
for the verdict, know when they see the puff of 
smoke that they are still without a sovereign. A 
second ballot is then taken; and, if necessary, a 
third. But it is understood that at the third 
ballot no cardinal will vote a second time for the 
same candidate. If, therefore, he still adheres to 
his first choice, he writes nemine on his voting- 
paper, which, being interpreted, means that he 
votes for no one; and thus, at the third ballot, 
by this process of casting out, a majority of two- 
thirds is obtained, and the Pope is made. No; 
not quite made; for the courts of France, Spain, 
and Austria possess each, in turn, a veto upon the 
vote of the College of Cardinals; and they may 
exercise this veto without a word of explanation. 
It is a simple case of black-balling. We do not find 
that it has been very frequently exercised ; but as 
lately as 1830, the court of Madrid exercised its 
right by black-balling Cardinal Guistiniani. This 
power, however, can only be exercised once ; and 
there are cases on record where the college, having 
set their hearts on a man whom they knew to be 
obnoxious to one of the courts (say to France), have 
first of all put up a Pope in buckram—that is, a 
cardinal whom they knew must be black-balled 
by France ; and then, having cleared the ground, 
elected their own man without risk. Portugal and 
Naples have at different times put in their claims 
to the privilege of black-balling a Pope ; but these 
have never been allowed by the Sacred College ; 
and now that Spain has thrown off the Bourbons, 
she, too, we suppose, will lose her right of controlling 
the election of the next Pope. If she does, the 
election will practically vest in the hands of France 
and Austria; and there can be little doubt, in 
that case, that the keys of St Peter and the fisher- 
man’s ring will pass into the hands of the dark- 
browed and silent young prelate who, by a rare 
stroke of fortune, possesses at once the confidence 
of the Times and the Tuileries, of the Pope and 
} od nw le of Rome. What the conclave thinks of 

inal Lucien Bonaparte, we have, of course, no 
means of knowing ; but if we were making a book 
= the event—and those who know Italy, know 

this is uently done—we should certainly 
lay on the first favourite. 

Perhaps there is one more fact which we ought 
to mention—that is, that the Pope need not 
necessarily be either a cardinal or even a priest. 
The Sacred College may, if they think fit, make a 
re out of a layman: they did on one occasion ; 
and if the Sacred College wish to pay this ‘isle of 
saints’ a compliment, we know no reason why they 
should not p the tiara on the brows of the 
learned and accomplished canonist, who is per- 
haps, on the whole, the most distinguished lay 


representative of the Catholic faith and of Catholic 
ideas in this country, and also a member of the 
House of ns. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—THE HEAVENLY CHILD. 


‘You will not find my spirituelle Eloise with 
spirituelle observed the painter 
to his young companion as he led the way out 
of Regent Street into that labyrinth of small 
and dingy streets that surrounds Golden Square. 
‘ Here she deigns to lodge.’ He stopped at a small 
dingy house, bearing no celestial sign of difference 
from its humble neighbours. The Heavenly Child 
did not even lodge on the first floor, but you 
walked straight out of the narrow e into 
her angelic prawns in the parlour. This was an 
apartment of no great size, and divided by folding- 
doors from what we may conclude (since they were 
always kept shut) was a ss bower. The gloom 
within was excessive, and shadowed everything so 
deeply, that the furniture (which was indeed yel- 
lowing with age) seemed to be all of one tint, a 
tan that was turning to black. Curtains, table- 
cloth, chairs, and sofa, all partook of this melan- 
choly colour, and had been chosen in the worst 
lodging-house taste, to in with. In curious 
contrast to these were the brightness and elegance 
of the ornaments of the apartment, which, it was 
evident, had not been supplied by the hands that 
provided the essentials. A gilded cage, built to 
represent a miniature castle, occupied a 
space, and within it a splendid parrot was at that 
moment descending head foremost from the roof 
with stately deliberation. Upon the mantelpiece 
was a French clock, of charming design, and on 
either side of it a small vase, which, if they had 
not cost much money, shewed an exquisite taste in 
their selection. On the table stood a third vase, 
with a most magnificent bouquet of flowers in it, 
such as even at that period of the year must have 
fetched a great price in Covent Garden. This last, 
however, as Charles at once concluded, was the gift 
of Mr Frederick Blissett. 

The two occupants of the room, like its orna- 
ments, seemed strangely out of place there. An 
old man, doubtless an invalid, on the sofa, 
constructing artificial flowers in wax; a beauti- 
ful specimen of which delicate art adorned each 
of the two jars already mentioned. It was 
easy to see that he was not what we in Eng- 
land denominate a gentleman, yet his appear- 
ance and manner were very far removed from the 
sort of Ne = that haunts the vicinity of Golden 
Square. The other tenant of the a ent was a 
young girl of singular and refined beauty, who sat 

y her father’s side, with a handsome and elaborate 
concertina in her lap, from which she had just 
evoked some touching melody, whose echoes were 
yet lingering in the room as the visitors entered. 

‘Pray, don’t disturb yourself, Miss Eloise, 
exclaimed the painter admiringly, as the = 
hastily rose from her chair, with a flush upon 
delicate cheek. 

‘Mr Charles Steen—St Cecilia; I mean Miss 
Eloise Bird.” Then striding forward to the old 
man, who was gazing fixedly at Charles, he said 
something hastily in his ear. 

As we are well aware that Mr Steen’s young 


affections were not 


| 
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| 
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of the surpassing loveliness of Miss Eloise to sa: 
that he at awarded her the of 
above every face he had ever beheld. It was not 
only that her features were faultless, and her 
wealth of golden hair a dowry he had never seen 
on woman’s head; but her expression was so sweet 
and winning, so trustful and innocent, so uncommon 
and ethe He allowed to himself at once that 
the painter had chosen in her the fittest model in 
the world for the subject he designed to portray. 
Eloise cast down her beautiful eyelids under the 
young man’s gaze, which, though not otherwise 
than respectful—and, indeed, it expressed a certain 
reverent homage—was rapt and earnest. 

‘The danger to your dove, if there be any, will 
be there, sir, whispered the painter to Mr Bird 
with a smile ; ‘ for in this country, you know, it is 
allowed to priests to mate.’ 

‘A op He looks very young ; not twenty, 
‘I should have thought,’ murmured the old man. 

‘Hush ; nothing would annoy him so much as 
to hear you say so. His youthful looks have often 
been the cause of ridicule. When he gets to my 
age, he will be glad enough to wear them, we ma) 
be sure of that.—Steen, let me introduce you to 
Bird. What I want you to assure him is that you 
live with me in Grafton Street, and that in case 
Miss Eloise is so good as to condescend to sit to 
me, you will always be present—for the sake of 
decorum, it seems—in my studio.’ 

‘ Most certainly, sir, if you wish it,’ replied Steen. 

‘But I don’t wish it,’ laughed the —— (and 
more carelessly than Charles had ever heard him) ; 
‘I think the arrangement very ridiculous: it is Mr 
Bird who wishes it.’ 

‘Yes, it is I who wish it, said the old man, 
regarding Steen with searching looks. ‘I would 
hear you promise with your own lips, in case I 
Tmit my dear daughter to sit to your artist 
end, that you will always be present.’ 

‘I promise that cheerfully, Mr Bird.’ 

‘Very exacting, is he not, Miss Eloise ?’ said the 

inter, with a laughing look at the young girl. 
I wonder what Mr Steen would have said, if your 

father had asked him not to be present.’ 

But Eloise did not hear, or at least pay any 
attention to, this remark. She had stooped down 
with a bright smile to kiss her father and whisper 
something in his ear. 

‘Yes, yes, replied he tenderly ; ‘I daresay it is 
so, Eloise—Well, Mr Blissett, I consent, then,’ 
added he with a si ‘It is a large sum which 
you offer, and will doubtless be useful to us—Not 
that we are very poor people, you would say, Mr 
Steen’—Charles was glancing from the Parisian 
clock to the parro’ with some such thought in 
reality passing through his mind, and the remark 
brought the colour rushing to his cheeks—‘ but 
the fact is, we have been richer. When I was in 
full work, and not as you see me now, I had a 

We had everything then very nice 
about us. Service, however, is no inheritance, as 
the proverb says. Nevertheless, we are not 
Eloise and I, you will ———. aii 

‘Beggars!’ ejaculated the painter merrily; ‘ well, 
I hope not, indeed. Though, if it were sneuiel a 

icture would your daughter make as the bride of 
King Cophetua ! 
In robe and crown, the king stepped down, 


“She is more beautiful than day.” 


To meet and greet her on her way. 
i “Tt is no wonder,” said the lords ; 


I protest, I never pay a visit to Mr Bird without 
— some artistic idea,’ 

continued the old man, o 
tion by a certain in stiffness and pride of 
tone ; ‘and I wish you to know that it was Mr 
Blissett who asked of me, and not I of him, that 
this arrangement of the five sittings should be 
entered into.’ 

‘Not five, Mr Bird ; if you will not say ten, let 
us say seven,’ put in the painter pleadingly. 

‘These five sittings,’ reiterated the invalid firmly, 
‘are to take place in your presence, Mr Stee: and 
I understand you to have passed your solemn 
promise that they shall do so. It is so, is it not? 
—Thank you. ere ought to be no sort of con- 
cealment about this matter, and therefore I tell 
you that Mr Blissett undertakes to pay twenty 
pounds on each occasion. It is purely a business 
arrangement from first to last. 

‘For divesting a subject of all romance, Miss 
Eloise,’ said the painter, shrugging his should 
‘I know of no such remorseless hand as your es 
father’s.’ 

‘There is no romance in this matter whatsoever,’ 
ursued the old man, still addressing himself to 
harles. ‘ Mr Blissett made my daughter’s acquaint- 

ance by accident ; was so kind as to assist her in 
some little embarrassment in the street—she had 
lost her purse, and he paid her omnibus fare for 
her—accompanied her home, and has furnished me 
with the most excellent references as to his position 
and character. Otherwise, it is not my daughter's 
profession to sit to artists; and these five siti 

will be her last.—They will take place, here he 
turned towards the painter, ‘between two and 
four, on any week-days within the next fortnight 
which you may choose to name, Mr Blissett. I think 
there remains no more to be said upon the matter ?” 

‘Nothing indeed, sir. I congratulate you upon 
ae exhaustive treatment of it. It is plain you 

ave great talents for business, Mr Bird.’ 

‘I have been a plain man of business all my life, 
sir, was the cold reply. 

‘Shall we say next Monday at two, then?’ asked 
the painter, ‘and afterw on alternate days. 
Will that be agreeable to Miss Eloise ?’ 

‘That will convenient for her, Mr Blissett,’ 
returned the other, with a slight stress upon the 
change of adjective. ‘The arrangement is therefore 
now complete.’ 

It was impossible to affect unconsciousness of 
this second hint that the departure of visitors was 
desirable, and Mr Blissett rose to take his leave. 

‘On Monday next at two, then, we shall hope to 
— the honour of seeing Miss Eloise in Grafton 

treet.’ 

The old man nodded. ‘Good-morning, gentle- 
men,’ said he, and resumed his employment with a 


sigh. 

oise held out her small white hand, delicate 
as egg-shell china, to Steen frankly enough ; to his 
patron - Charles thought), with a certain hesita- 
tion, which, however, was not coyness: it was 
plain that, upon the whole, she was pleased the 
matter been thus arranged. The old man, on 
the other hand, wore a look of misgiving; it 
seemed as though he already rage himself 
with having given way to importunity. His fingers 
trembled vist ly, Sar the eae closed behind his 


visitors, an exquisite lily of the valley, which he 


was manipulating, snapped in twain. 2 
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‘Dearest papa, what have you done?’ cried the 
young girl. 

‘An imprudence, my child,’ responded he, with 
a shake of his head: ‘ yes, indeed, I fear so. 

‘But the flower—the lily, papa? I never knew 
you to be so careless: it is broken’ 

‘Yes, Eloise. That also is a bad omen’ 

The young girl turned pale and shuddered. 
‘Don’t talk like that, dear papa—pray, don’t. For 
Eloise was superstitious. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AT THE WIZARD'S. 

Eloise Bird kept her appointment: she appeared 
in Grafton Street on the Monday, exactly on the 
stroke of two, and was ushered into the studio by 
Charles Steen, who had been watching for her for 
some time, agreeably to the painter's directions, 
and had opened the front-door to her before she 
could ring. Perhaps Mr Blissett was a little 
apprehensive of his former landlady, who had 

ways set her face (and with not an agreeable 
expression upon it) against the admission of Female 
models under her roof; but, at all events, the 
Heavenly Child was smuggled into the house under 
a sort of nimbus of secrecy, which seemed to Steen 
unnecessary, and, under the circumstances, inju- 
dicious. Eloise, unconscious of this precaution, 
thanked him warmly for his courtesy. ‘I should 
have been afraid of your footman,’ said she smiling. 
‘I could never have told him that I had come to 
sit for a fancy portrait.’ 

She was indeed a little nervous, but still in 
excellent spirits. When the sitting was half over, 
and Mr Blissett asked her how she liked it, she 
broke into a merry laugh. 

‘Like sitting still and being stared at? Well, 
I confess it is a little tiresome, sir, but as I tell 
dear papa, it is light work for which to get ten 
pounds the hour. I think to myself all the time, 
what comforts I am procuring for him. That 
makes the labour—if one can call it labour—very 
sweet.’ 

The old mocking look came for an instant into 
the painter’s face, but it gave place to an admiring 
smile as he replied: ‘What a good daughter you 
must be! And they say that a good daughter 


makes a wife.’ 

Eloise blushed for herself, Charles for his patron. 
Yet it must be confessed that it was not the 

inter’s hubit to make —— uncomfortable by 

lurting out such unseasonable remarks. It was 
easy to see, indeed, that Mr Blissett was not himself. 
The very portrait at which he was at work shewed 
that, in its timid indecisive touches, so different 
from his usual bold free style. He had spoken 
hardly at all throughout the sitting, indeed, so little, 
that Charles had been compelled to converse with 
the jouns girl, to avoid an embarrassing silence. 

‘But you must let me see you home, Miss Eloise,’ 
said the artist nervously, as some neighbouring 
ehurch-clock struck four and his sitter rose to go. 

‘I can take good care of myself, thank you, Mr 
Blissett,’ answered she, not quite forbiddingly, but 
as one who states a matter of fact. 

‘But you have no objection to my escort ?’ 

‘None whatever ; on the contrary, if your way 
lies my way, I shall be glad of your company’ 

*It does. I have to transact some business in 
Golden Square,’ rejoined Mr Blissett with the deli- 
beration of a professional perjurer. And artist 
and model accordingly went forth together. 


Charles, contrasting what he had always observed 


in his patron with his manner upon this occasion, 
thought it very strange. But he was fated to be 
more astonished yet. On the Wednesday, when, as 
had been ed upon, the three met again, Miss 
Eloise let fall a remark by which the young man’s 
quick ear detected that his patron and she had met 
2 the previous day ; that is, on the Tuesday, 
which was not in the bond agreed to by her father, 
Of course, this was no concern of Mr Charles 
Steen’s ; and a week ago, perhaps, he would not 
have thought seriously about it ; but since he had 
been employed to winnow Mr Blissett’s corre- 
spondence, the character of that gentleman had 
suffered considerably in his opinion, and most of all 
as regarded his relations with the fair sex. He would 
affect in the young girl’s presence a generous and 
high-souled tone of thought, such as it was habitual 
with him to ridicule and despise. He would 
pretend to naturalness and candour, which were 
utterly foreign to his character. He would refer, 
whenever opportunity offered, and very often when 
it did not do so, to his own wealth and position 
(so superior to those of artists generally), and to the 
social advantages they afforded—subjects to which 
he had never alluded before. In short, it was evi- 
dent to Steen—himself a lover—that Mr Frederick 
Blissett was taking the course which he at least 
considered most adapted to gain his ends as a 
suitor for the hand of Eloise Bird. In the case of 
so lovely and fascinating a creature, such an attach- 
ment would by no means—notwithstanding the 
great difference in social position between them— 
have seemed out of the question, even if it had 
pointed at marriage. But the words of his patron, 
and the look with which they were uttered, recurred 
to Steen’s memory: ‘When I marry, sir, I shall 
not choose for my bride the daughter of the ex- 
clerk of a Paris tradesman’—and he felt that Frede- 
rick Blissett had no intention of making Eloise 
Bird his wife. 

The most ugly part of his conduct, so far as 
Charles pan: | it, lay in his attempts (though 
these did not take place till later) to make her 
compromise herself—to place her in situations, not 
harmful in themselves, but open to injurious 
comment. For this, her ignorance of English life 
= him ample opportunities. There could be no 

arm in her doing this and that, he said, and in 
going hither and thither under his escort. Whether 
she consented in other instances, Charles could not 
tell, but the following example came under his 
own eyes. The conversation during a certain 
‘sitting ’—it was the last one of the five—happened 
to turn on Spiritualism, a subject about which the 
town was then getting a little tired, but which was 
quite new to Eloise, and she greedily drank in the 
wonders with which the = (who of late had 
found his tongue) regaled her ears. 

It so happened that he and Steen had recently 
spent an idle hour in mystic communion with a 
certain fashionable Rapper, and they had discussed 
the matter afterwards, so that the young man was 
in possession of his patron’s genuine sentiments upon 
this subject. Great, therefore, was his astonish- 
ment to hear Mr Blissett now express considerable 
belief in the professional exponents of the spirit- 
world. The young girl was as eager a convert as 
a listener. How she should herselt enjoy an hour’s 
talk with one of these gifted personages ! 

‘That is easily done, Eloise,’ said the painter : 
‘I will take you myself to one of them ; and this 
very afternoon, if you please.’ 
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‘But will be expecting me. He was 
annoyed other day, when’'—— Here she 
blushed and dacmneen and Charles thought he 
could make a guess at the pu 
words. His patron and Eloise 
alone, since the last sitting. 

‘Let us go now, then,’ broke in Mr Blissett. ‘Let 
us spend the time with the seer that was to have 
been in the studio. Ifyou do thus give me 
a sitting the less, what does it matter now? We 
never forget a face when it is graven on the 
heart.’ 

Eloise blushed deeply, though she affected not to 
hear him. ‘I paar certainly like to go,’ said she 
doubtfully. ‘Do you think there would be any 
harm 


‘Certainly not. Why should there be?’ asked 
Mr Blissett 

‘What does Mr Steen say? Will he be so good 
as to accompany us? Then I am sure there will 
be no harm,’ added the young girl winnin ly. 

Affecting not to perceive the aetna | e ‘No’ 
which his patron was framing with his lips and 
eyes, Charles at once expressed his willingness to 
join the expedition. He even added, to anticipate 
more articulately spoken objections, should such be 
made, that since he had promised Mr Bird to keep 
them company during two and four upon certain 
days, he should deem it his duty to do so, whether 
such time was passed in the studio or out of it. 

For this remark, Eloise rewarded him with a 
bright and beautiful smile, and Mr Frederick with 
as dark and ugly a scowl. But the painter made 
no further opposition to the arrangement. 

‘Shall we go to A. or B.?’ said he, naming two 
distinguished professors of the occult art. ‘I know 
them both w , and we shall be sure of getting a 
good séance,’ 

‘I would much rather go to one with whom you 
are unacquainted, Mr Blissett, said Eloise with 
unusual earnestness; ‘I should think there was 
less chance of deception, if’ —— 

‘If I had nothing to do with it, eh ?’ interrupted 
the artist, with one of his forced laughs. ‘Upon 
my life, you are very pleasant to-day, you two, 
with your suspicions. However, you shall go to 
whatever wizard you have a fancy for, Eloise. It 
is all the same to me. Come, who shall it be?’ 

‘I pass the door of one every day,’ said Eloise— 
‘of a clairvoyante who, for seven-and-sixpence, 
undertakes to do all that the greatest masters of 
spiritualism can effect; and I can’t tell you how I 
have longed to pay her a visit.’ 

‘Telegraphic communication always kept open 
with the spirit-world for three half-crowns!’ cried 
the painter gaily: ‘that is cheap indeed: we shall 
have some Geched Hill proposing a penny tariff 
next, A magicienne, too! at’s ever so much 
better than a male wizard. An angel to begin 
with (as she doubtless is), she naturally finds it 
less difficult to establish friendly relations with the 
other world.’ 

‘Then you don’t believe it, after all!’ said the 

oung gir with a disappointed look. ‘You have 
n only laughing at me!’ 
‘I believe in th 


rt of the missing 
met somewhere 


e science, but not in all its 


eee, Eloise. We must not be too credulous. 
e shall see in the first five minutes whether she 
is an impostor or not. If she is a true spiritualist, 
she will shew us some marvel, you may be sure, 
before that time? 


low and almost reverent tones, ‘and yet Tam so 
frightened.’ 

n this most admirable frame of mind for a 
spiritual séance, the young girl started on the 
expedition, accompanied by her double escort. 

he medium of whom they were in search 
resided in a narrow thoroughfare leading out of 
Regent Street, and used almost solely by foot- 
passengers. The announcement of her calling was 
made upon a large brass-plate, which covered so 
much of the little door that it looked like a cuirass 
—‘ Miss Angeline Quailes, Clairvoyante.’ 

The dirty face of the thin servant-girl who 
Page the door beamed with pleasure at sight of 

wom three at : ay was a rare haul, and 
perhaps the payment of her wages depended upon 
the fish that, into her net. They 
were ushered into the little dining-room, where 
there was hardly room for them and the table. 
‘Miss Quailes would see them in a few moments, 
as a the fire had burned up in the back- 

our. 

‘What can she want of a fire ?’ said Eloise. 

‘It is a cold day for the time of year,’ said Mr 
Blissett, with an expressive glance at Charles. 

Eloise regarded the wretched room and its grimy 
furniture with genuine awe. If it was not the 
actual bower of the enchantress, it was next door 
to it: if it was not the rose (and it certainly did 
not smell like it), it was near the rose. 

Presently, they were ushered into the back- 

rlour, where a cheerful fire was burning. The 
argest woman that the visitors had ever seen (out 
of a caravan) advanced with elephantine tread to 
receive them. 

‘Good-morning, lady and gentlemen,’ said she. 
‘This is my daughter Hangeline. You are for- 
tunate, for she ’appens to be in aman. good 
condition for communicating with the sperrits this 
morning.’ 

The statement was certainly true with regard to 
the young lady’s condition, for she was amazingly 

lump, and io as respected their relationship ; 
iss Angeline was the image of her mother, and 
bade fair in time to rival her in height and pro- 
portions. She sat at a little round table close to 
the fire, and maintained a mysterious silence ; but 
Mrs Quailes was eloquence itself. 

‘My daughter, lady and gentlemen, don’t pretend 
to ’ave no power over the sperrits. She is merely 
ahinstrument. It's a gift, odin LT ain’t a got 
it myself, and I don’t lay claim to it. It’s alla 

‘Will your daughter answer any question I put 
to her?’ inquired Eloise timidly. 

‘I can’t tell, young lady; she might, and she 
mightn’t.—Hangeline, see if there are any sperrits 
about the place this morning. If there is, youn 
lady, you will hear them quick enough, I’ 
warrant.—There, there !—they’re all over the room, 
you see” 

And, indeed, several distinct ‘raps’ made them- 
selves heard before she had done speaking—noises 
like the muffled snapping of fingers; but to an 
attentive and discerning ear, they were not ‘all 
over the room, but proceeded solely from the 
neighbourhood of Miss Angeline. 

‘How very curious!’ said Eloise, trembling 
excessively. 

‘Ay, it’s a mystery indeed,’ ejaculated the old 
lady. ‘Take your seats, please, round the table. 
You sit by me, marm, and the young gentleman 


ip. ‘I do so long to see it, murmured Eloise in 
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next to Hangeline ; then the circle will be com- 
plete, and the odds is as we shall git a manifesta- 
tion. 

Charles, hardly able to restrain his laughter, 
took his seat by the stout clairvoyante, than whom 
no less spirituelle young person could possibly be 
imagined ; but she had long black hair and large 
black eyes, which, we daresay, formed a source of 
attraction to male devotees. Then all five, obeying 
Mrs Quailes’s instructions, laid their hands upon 
the little table, the fingers of each touching those 
of its neighbour. 

‘Do you feel the sperrits?’ inquired the old lady 
after a solemn silence. ‘Do you feel a tingling of 
the fingers, and a somethink a-running up your 
arm ?—I do.’ 

‘I do feel something of the sort, now you 
mention it,’ said Eloise hesitatingly, and growing 
very pale. ‘How very strange!’ 

‘Oh, it’s a mystery,’ wheezed the fat old lady. 
‘I’ve seen things happen here (when Hangeline is 
in — as they calls it) enough to curdle 
your blood.—Gadamercy !’ cried the old lady 
suddenly, affecting to jump up from her chair 
(only that was impossible). 

’ t is the matter ?’ cried Eloise. 

‘Oh, it’s only the sperrits, young lady. That’s 
always how they take me; they nips me as sharp 
as sharp.—Would you like to ask any questions, 
missie? Then here’s the halphabet.’ She put 
into her hand a dirty piece of cardboard, on which 
the alphabet was painted in immense characters, 
and also a pencil. ‘You point to the letters, one 
after the other, and the sperrits will spell out the 
answer—leastways, if they’re that way inclined. 
It’s a mystery, you know, 

; ‘Well, I want them to tell me what my name 


is. 

‘Oh, you needn’t have asked out loud, young 

y- If you’ave the question in your mind, that’s 
quite enough.’ 

‘Still’ put in Mr Blissett, with a smile of 
incredulity, ‘I suppose having done so does not 
invalidate your daughter’s power?’ 

‘Hangeline is no himpostor, sir, if that’s what 

‘ou ’re at,’ said the old lady, drawing 

rself up. ‘Nobody but them as is pure in ’art 
and honest as the day can ’old intercourse with the 
sperrits at all’ 

‘Let them spell out the lady’s name, then,’ said 
the — mp we looking at Eloise with 
significance, as though to warn her against imposi- 
tion. 


The girl took the pencil in her hand, and pointed 
to each letter in turn; when she got to E, there 
was ia loud rap beneath the table. a aa 

e sperrits say your name begins with a He,’ 
said the ald lady. 

‘It is wonderful,’ murmured the young girl. 
Then she began again for the second letter, and 
the rap was given at L, 

‘That’s a Hell!’ cried Mrs Quailes. ‘Your 
name begins with He, Hell.’ 

‘Well, it’s easy enough to guess the rest, 
observed the cea brusquely, ‘When we know 
that a young lady’s Christian name begins with an 
E and an L, we may conclude, without the aid of 
spirits, that it is Ellen’—— 

‘But it’s not Ellen, you know,’ interrupted the 
young girl simply. 

‘There, now ; you’ve spoiled it all,’ exclaimed 
Mr Blissett in an annoyed and injured tone. ‘They 


would certainly have said it was Ellen, but for 
your telling them’ 

‘I have told them nothing,’ replied Eloise 
earnestly ; ‘I only wished to be fair. They have 
already done something that is very curious, and 
if they finish as they have begun, it will be quite 
incomprehensible to me, I’m sure.’ 

‘Well, they have told us something, I confess? 
returned the painter grudgingly.—‘Now, go on 
with the third letter. I will answer for it they 
make a mess of that.’ 

But the spirits rapped out O, I, S, E without the 
slightest hesitation. 

‘It is most wonderful,’ murmured Eloise to her 
neighbour in awe-struck tones; ‘is it mot, Mr 
Blissett ?” 

‘I confess it’s curious,’ answered he musing— 
= curious.’ 

‘Perhaps the young gentleman would like to ask 
a question ?’ observed Mrs Quailes. 

‘No, no, interrupted the painter hastily ; ‘we 
have come here on this lady’s sole account, and we 
have no time to spare.—She feels, Miss Angeline, 
that you have shewn her something strange ; her 
Christian name was not an easy one to guess. But 
can the spirits tell her her surname ?” 

By a very decided knock, the spirits announced 
that they could even surmount that difficulty. 

‘Very good,’ said the ay ‘I would rather, 
however, that some one less impressionable—may 
I say at once less credulous— this lady has 
shewn herself to be, should make trial of your skill 
this time.’ 

‘The gentleman may ask the question himself, 
Hangeline, mayn’t he?’ inquired the old lady. 

‘I wish, then, to know the surname of this young 
lady,’ said the painter impressively, taking the 

ncil in his Seal, and beginning the alphabet as 


ped out the spirits tumultuously as he 
reached that letter. 

‘So far so good, said the painter, with a smile 
at Eloise. ‘Do not, however, let us say “Yes” or 
“No” until the word is finished.’ 

L, I, 8, 8, E, T, T were rapped out in succession. 

‘Blissett !’ exclaimed the old lady; ‘ah! that’s 
the name, I’ll warrant.’ 

‘ But it’s not the name,’ observed Eloise, blushing 
violently, ‘nor anything like the name.’ 

‘It’s very curious, though,’ whispered the painter. 
‘More curious, it seems to me, than if they—or 
whatever it is—had guessed it right.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ observed the fair clairvoyante, 
breaking silence almost for the first time, and 
speaking in a voice of be solemnity, ‘the spirits 
to whom I am subject will not answer as it seems 
to us they should. When we are thinking of the 
Present, they are divining the secrets of Futurity.’ 

‘Just so,’ said the old lady approvingly ; ‘it’s 
all a mystery, Hangeline ; that’s it.’ 

‘Then you mean to say, inquired the painter 
anxiously, ‘that although Blissett is not at — 
the lady's name, it very probably will be so ?’ 

‘Her married name will certainly be Blissett; 

mded the oracle profoundly. . 

loise turned deadly pale. ‘I am not well,’ 
pleaded she ; ‘I wish to go home—Mr Steen will 
see me home,’ added she hastily. ‘Papa will be 
me. 

e visitors rose, and a cab was ——_ at 
once, It was probably the best pai use the 
shortest, séance which Miss ine Quailes had 
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ever given. Mr Blissett and Charles left Eloise at 
her own door (it was evident that she was in no 
state to do the honours to company), and walked 
together towards Grafton Street. 

‘Did you ever see such a couple of dull impostors 
as those two fat women?’ ejaculated the painter 
laughing. ane I could set up for a spirit- 
rapper myself, if I were sure of customers as gullible 
as poor Eloise. She stopped at all her letters as 

itively as the learned pig used to do, so that 

Angeline could not possibly go astray. I was 

afraid of her making a shot at “ Ellen,” however, 
so I put her on her guard’ 

. Yes, I saw that,’ remarked Charles frigidly. 

‘Of course you did, and also that I spelled out 
Blissett, so that there could be no chance of a 
mistake there. If I had not played so resolutely 
into the fat fool’s hands, she would certainly have 
made a fiasco of the thing. The whole deception 
was as clear as glass. The maid telling us so 
plainly that we must wait for the fire to burn u 
—of course that Miss Angeline’s great toe shoul 
become sufficiently warm and supple for rapping. 
Then that delightful old lady, whom “the sperrits” 
nipped “as sharp as sharp.” It was better than a 

? 


‘Iam afraid it may have a very serious effect 
upon Miss Eloise, observed Charles pat. ‘If 
I had known what you were about to do, Mr 
Blissett, I plainly tell you I would not have 
assented to such a eneeeling! 

‘Stuff and nonsense. Don’t give yourself such 
foolish airs, young gentleman,’ answered the painter 
angrily. en, more quietly, he added: ‘I like 
Eloise as well as you do, and a great deal better 
too; and I know her better. She will laugh at it 
all as much as either of us, when I tell her how it 
was done. It was a most capital joke. “ Your 
married name will certainly be Blissett,” said that 
fat liar, as grave as a judge. That was the only 
really clever thing in her whole performance. 


OUR MEAT-SUPPLY. 


HirHeErto, we have ed ourselves compla- 
cently as a well-fed nation. Our physical superiority 
to the Frenchman has been generally attributed 
to our better supply of butcher-meat. Many of 
our forefathers were under the impression that a 
— rarely tasted stronger meat than stewed 


Modern inquiry into the relative strength of the 
Frenchman as compared with the Englishman, 
ives a decided superiority to the latter. A French 

bourer, on an average, gets through far less work 
than one of our countrymen. It has been caleu- 
lated that the power put forth by one of our 
southern neighbours is sufficient in one day to 
raise two-hundred-and-fifty or three hundred tons 
to a height of one foot; while a labourer taken 
from among us will lift four hundred tons or 
more in the same time, through a similar io 
This superiority on our part is admit by 
Despretz, and he attributes it to the cause given 
above. Not only has our comparatively abundant 
supply of food resulted in our being a more power- 
ful race than the French, but the physique of the 
one nation is certainly superior to that of the 
other. The lower stature of the French is said to 
flow from the heavy drain upon the manhood of 


trodden state of the peasantry of France prior to 
1789, we must conclude that insufficiency of food 
has had no small share in the deterioration of 
Frenchmen from that standard which we have 
maintained. 
Although we view this comparison of ourselves 
with France and other continental nations with a 
feeling of satisfaction, there is another side to the 
question. In Australia, the consumption of meat 
is ten pounds per head weekly ; while a labourer’s 
allowance, when he is boarded as a portion of his 
remuneration, is fifteen pounds each week. But in 
this country the consumption is much smaller, 
being but three and a half pounds weekly per head 
of the population. As a consequence of this state 
of things in Australia, the rising portion of the 
sae in that colony, and those who have been 
rought up under this liberal regimen, are, as a 
race, superior to us in stature and strength. A 
gentleman from this fortunate quarter of the globe, 
tells us, that on coming to the old country, he felt 
much disappointed with the physical appearance 
of our manual-labour class, Compared with the 
same portion of the community in Australia, they 
seemed to him very much inferior, nay, he uses 
the term pigmies when instituting the comparison. 
We fancy the picture somewhat overdrawn, but 
the statement has in it much which calls for serious 
attention. 

There are other facts which lead us to look upon 
a larger supply of animal food as a vital necessity 
for our prosperity. The absolute quantity con- 
sumed by us is not only inferior to that used in 
Australia, but it falls short of the quantity deemed 
necessary by seer ay The national deficiency 
is something alarming, being, for Great Britain, 
over 3,500,000,000 pounds annually. Thus, each 
member of our community should have by rights 
some one-hundred-and-twenty pounds of meat per 
year more than actually does fall to his sharé. 

The octroi returns recently given by M. Hauss- 
mann inform us that in 1867 the meat consumed 
in Paris equalled one-hundred-and-eighty pounds 
per head of the population. But it should be borne 
in mind that this was the year of the Exhibition, 
when the city would be thronged with strangers, 
and with strangers of that class which can afford 
to pay for an ample supply of flesh-food. Some 
deduce from this statistic that the French now 
consume more meat than formerly, but the fact 
just mentioned will give the figures quoted their 
true value. 

That the present supply of meat in Great Britain 
is far short of the demand, is evidenced at once 
if we compare the present market-value of meat 
with that of years gone by. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, one ‘ shepe’ might be bought for 
one shilling and tenpence ; while for the modest 
sum of one shilling, three ‘ pyggys’ might be 
obtained. Coming nearer our own time, at a date 
not eighty years ago, we find that meat was less 
than half its present price: at the same time, and 
this is worthy of note, the wages of agricultural 
labourers were very little below what they are 
now. Looking, then, at the present state of things 
in Australia, and at the condition of our own 
country in this respect not a century ago, we can- 
not view our meat-supply as on a satisfactory 
footing. Whether or not a feasible plan can be 
found to remedy this state of things, is a national 


France during the wars of the first Napoleon. But 


problem of no small moment. 
The jerked beef of cmiameman 
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before the public for some time, but it has not 
found the favour which was anticipated on its 
behalf. The preservation of animal food has long 
attracted attention, and many plans have been 
ery From 1691 to 1855, no fewer than one- 

undred-and-ten processes were patented in this 
country, having for their object the preservation of 
food from putrefaction. But of this large number, 
not one process combined the essential properties 
of being easily and cheaply carried out. One plan 
recently proposed, that of exposing the freshly 
killed carcass to the action of carbonic acid gas in 
a closed chamber, shares the objectionable qualities 
of former processes: it requires many hours ; and 
is attended with more expense and difficulty than 
should exist in any method which is to be carried 
out on a large commercial scale. 

But the advance of science has very recently put 
us in a fair way of solving the difficulty in a satis- 
factory manner. At the present time, two plans 
are ant, which are now being thoroughly 
tested. Both are applications of the principles of 
chemical action. The first is termed the bisulphite 
process ; the second being known as the frigorific 

lan. In the one case, chemical action is prevented 

y means of an antiseptic; in the other, by the 
physical condition of the meat: in the last case, 
change is arrested by extreme cold. Both methods 
have sanguine supporters. 

An advocate of the ee process believes 
that in this preparation we have a means of con- 
verting to our use the enormous meat-stores of 
Australia and South America, and looks forward 
with confidence to seeing beef and mutton im- 
ported for sale at twopence-halfpenny to three- 
pence per pound, of a quality equal to any we can 
now procure—a state of things most devoutly to 
be wished. 

Before entering into detail as to the plans, it 
will be necessary, in order to understand their 
rationale, to consider the facts known with refer- 
ence to the tainting or putrefaction of meat. In 
relation to putrescence, it is known that vital force 
and chemical force, or affinity, modify one the 
other, while life exists in an organisation. What 
the vital force is, we know not, but we do know 
that one of its chief characteristics is that it modi- 
fies the chemical relationship existing among the 
molecules of a living structure. 
action of the two forces was enunciated by Hum- 
boldt in his Latin aphorisms as early as the year 
1793, and beautifully depicted in his allegory of 
the Rhodian Genius. 

No sooner, however, is the vital force extinct, 
than the laws of chemical affinity, which vitality 
had more or less modified, assume their sway. 
Then the tissues of the dead organism tend towards 
the formation of inorganic compounds, of com- 
pounds simpler in their character than the com- 
plex constituents of living organisms. Should the 
organic structure contain nitrogen or sulphur, 
then we have formed ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and other resultants which e them- 
selves known by the offensive odours commonly 
putrefaction. 

But the formation of inorganic chemical com- 
pounds is not the only result of the decomposition 
of dead organisms ; another result is the growth 
of lower forms of life from the matter which 
formerly existed as an animal or vegetable of 
higher type. The germs of these lower forms 
of organisation whose development accompanies 


his relative | 


utrefaction, are everywhere present in the air, 

he eminent Frenchman, M. Pasteur, who go 
thoroughly investigated this question (as bearing 
on the controversy respecting the spontaneous 
generation of animalcula), found the spores to 
exist even in samples of air brought from the 
summit of the Alps. But bearing on our present 
topic, that is, the preservation of meat from putre- 
faction, it will suffice to state, that the causes which 
check the chemical changes in putrefaction will 
also prevent the growth of these lower organisms. 

Remembering the foregoing facts, we shall be 
at no loss in readily understanding the merits of 
the proposed plans. When meat commences to 
putrefy, or taint, or ‘go bad, it is owing to that 
most common and active of chemical change 
setting in—namely, oxidation—that is, the oxygen 
of the air, which is the most abundant of chemical 
elements, combines with various constituents of 
the meat. It may be noted, by the way, that the 
artificial light and heat afforded by combustion 
result from precisely similar action—from the 
constituents of the fuel combining with the 
oxygen of the air. Although the action in 
putrefaction is feebler, yet warmth is given out, 
and the resultants are the same in combustion and 
putrescence, being chiefly water and carbonic acid 


gas. 

The first plan claims the merit of preventing 
any portion of the meat combining with oxygen. 
By its mere presence, the substance employed 
prevents the chemical actions which result in the 
tainting of meat. Thus preserved, meat has been 
kept for a length of time, three months and 
upwards, and when cooked, has been pronounced 
to taste as fresh as if newly killed. No unpleasant 
flavour is communicated. The substance employed, 
of which but a small quantity is required, has no 
injurious effect on the system, being in fact quite 


inert, 

Not only is the flavour unimpaired, but, what is 
of far greater importance, the nutritive properties 
are diminished very little indeed. The nitrogenous 

rtion decreases from 146 per cent. to 141, a 

iminution of the smallest moment. In this it 
com very favourably with the plan so com- 
monly adopted in households—that of salting meat 
as a means of preserving it from tainting. hen 
meat is salted, a very large percentage of the most 
valuable and nutritive portion is taken from the 
meat by the brine. The chemical action of com- 
mon salt as a preservative is quite analogous to 
that of the chemical compound employed, but its 
power as an antiseptic is far inferior to that 
exerted by the new agent. 

The t recommendation of this method is 
that meat may be thus prepared without difficulty, 
at a small cost, and expeditiously. For the 
chemical portion of the process, not more than 

e plan is this: The meat in being pre > 
so as to withstand change, is ceaek ie two 
minutes in a solution of bisulphite of lime, or, 
more properly speaking, bisulphite of calcium. 
The meat thus treated is then enclosed in a 
wooden cask containing a small quantity of a 
concentrated solution of the bisulphite: the cask 
is now headed up, and is ready for shipment. No 
vessel of tin or other metal being needed, the 
meat does not acquire any metallic taste. 

Not only is this method applicable to meat, but 
admirably so to fowls, oysters, and fish generally. 
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With regard to the last kind of food, valuable 
information has been given by Mr Edward Acres 
of Youghal, near Cork. That gentleman has satis- 
factorily applied the method to fish, and the 
results have been excellent. Sometimes immense 
nantities of fish are captured in the Bay of 
Youghal, and not unfrequently from fifty to one 
hundred tons are of necessity quickly destroyed. 
It is well known that, on many parts of the coast, 
the surplus of fish captured is converted into 
tillage for the land. In the plan now under con- 
sideration, we have the means of preventing this 
wholesale destruction of nutritious food. 

The efficacy of the bisulphite process rests on the 
same principle which is employed in smoking 
meat, tongues, and other kinds of creosoted food : 
it is the use of an antiseptic. The mere presence 
of the bisulphite of calcium is sufficient to prevent 
any change taking place. Other substances are 
known to chemists which possess this antiseptic 
property, the most common of which are salt, 
carbolic acid, and creosote. But the three anti- 
septics just named im to the meat preserved 
by them a flavour which many find disagreeable. 
The antiseptic properties of wood-vinegar and 
wood-smoke are due to the presence of creosote. 
But the great merit of the agent used in this new 
process is, that it does not alter the flavour of the 
meat, as is the case in the older plans of smoking 
and salting. 

The advocates of this antiseptic method appear 
to doubt whether the next plan, which we are 
about to explain, can be carried out as cheaply 
and with such good results as they claim for their 
antiseptic process. But let us hear what the chief 
promoter of the frigorific system says. ‘I confi- 
dently believe that if cold can be obtained at the 
price I expect, the social condition of the old 
world will be altered, and the necessaries and 
comforts of life brought to every man’s door at a 
rate hitherto unknown.’ Now, this statement was 
made at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Sydney Exchange, on the 4th of February last. 
There were present three hundred of the chief 
members of the commercial community of that 
colony. Nor did Mr Mort’s plan lack supporters 
among his auditors, for at the close of the meeting 
a large number put down their names as members 
of the committee then formed. 

The production of a certain quantity of cold, at 
a sufficiently low price, is something new in the 
commercial world. Cold has hitherto been neces- 
sary for very few manufacturing processes ; indeed, 
the reduction of temperature has till now a 
interest chiefly for scientific men in their re- 
searches. The conversion of water into steam— 
that is, the production of heat—for the lowest price, 
has hitherto been a desideratum in manufactures. 
How does cold prevent putrefaction? We know 
by experience that it does. The fossil elephant is 
found in Siberia in perfect preservation thousands 
of years after its death, its flesh in a condition fit 
for food. The Esquimaux preserves his fish un- 
altered for a great length of time in the severe cold 
of the arctic winter. In our own climate, all 
know the different properties of warm and cold 
weather as affecting the preservation of meat. 

To arrive at the cause of cold arresting pore 
cence, we must remember the theory now held with 


regard to heat. If we note the force with which 
the atoms of steam escape from a boiler, we shall 
have a striking example that heat is but a mode of 


— 


motion. There each atom is violently agitated, and 
seeks room for its motion. The force with which 
the piston is driven is nothing more than the 
combined action of myriads of ultimate atoms 
seeking their escape. When a body is cold, its 
molecules or atoms are in comparative, if not 
perfect quietude. 

In this question, it is essential to remember the 
modern doctrine of the convertibility of forces. 
Chemical action or force is often changed into that 
force known as heat. Thus the chemical action 
which takes naa when the carbon and hydrogen of 
coal-gas combine with the oxygen of the air, when 
the gas is burned or oxidised, manifests itself to 
our senses by the heat flowing from the chemical 
action. But before this gas will burn, or, in other 
words, before the elements can unite to form a new 
compound, it is necessary for the atoms of coal-gas 
to be heated to an ascertained extent ; the heat- 
force is in this case converted into chemical force. 
In the case of either force acting, the ultimate 
atoms are disturbed, and move among themselves. 
When the atoms of gas take that mode of motion 
known as heat, then that very motion causes also 
such change among the molecules as result in 
chemical motion or action. So with meat—if the 
atoms of the meat are sufficiently warm, the chemical 
action accompanying putrefaction sets in. Heated 

n a cold , there is, comparatively speaking, 
no heat-force for re chemical 
action ; in fact, if the cold be sufficiently intense, 
no oxidation can take place, and, as a consequence, 
no putrefaction occurs. Speaking in common 
parlance, meat does not go bad if it be frozen. 

How, then, is this cold, which is to become an 
article of commercial value, produced? It is by 
the evaporation of some volatile liquid.* Before 
considering this particular adoption of the scientific 
law in question, let us take familiar examples of 
its action. Ether is a liquid very volatile at the 
ordinary temperature of our climate. By its 
volatility we mean its readiness to pass from the 
liquid to the gaseous state ; in so doing, a certain 
amount of heat is rendered latent, and, as a conse- 
quence of this disap ce of heat, the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding bodies is lowered. If a 
drop of ether (the sweet spirits of nitre in phar- 
macy consist chiefly of nitrous ether) be Be" 
on the palm of the hand, it produces a quick 
sensation of cold. Another more familiar example 
is the cooling effect of water sprinkled on the 
ground ; the agreeable cooling of the temperature 
arises from the water becoming converted into 


tion is liquefied gaseous ammonia. Fa’ 

researchest on the liquefaction of gases by pressure 
and cold, paved the way to this wonderful applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge. It seems paralsaieal 
that the apparatus which produces the cold should 
require heating in precisely the same way as the 
boiler of a steam-engine; yet such is the case, 
and what renders the operation more paradoxical 
is that the heat is applied not only in the same 
manner, but for exactly the same purpose, that of 
driving off a vapour from the liquid over the 
furnace. By means of Carre’s freezing-machine, 
the same gaseous ammonia is used again and again 


he volatile fluid used in the commercial de a 
ay’s 


* See the Journal for July 24, 1847. 
+ See the Journal for March 29, 1845, 
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for an indefinite number of times: there is thus no 
loss of this portion of the material employed. The 
cold obtained by this means is brought to bear 
— the freshly killed meat by the action of fans, 
which produce a current of refrigerated air. This 
frozen meat is enclosed in suitable vessels, and is 
thus proposed to be conveyed, for our consumption, 
a distance of sixteen thousand miles. 

This refrigerating process has already been tried 
in America. About one year ago, a car arrived in 
New York freighted with beef, mutton, and poultry, 
all in an excellent state of preservation. On the 
14th of July this year, another similar car reached 
the Hudson River Railway dépét, bearing over ten 
tons of excellent beef, mutton, and poultry, every 

imen of which, when examined on Wednesday 

e 15th, a as sweet and juicy as if the 
animals had been slaughtered only a few hours. 
Most of the animals were killed on the 4th or 5th 
of July, while the thermometer stood from 90 
to 100 degrees in the shade. Immediately after 
the carcasses were dressed, they were cooled, and 
deposited in the refrigerating car ; and on the 9th 
the car was started for New York city, arriving 
there on the 14th, as just stated. 

The precautions necessary are few and simple. 
In killing the animals, the temperature of the air 
should be sufficiently high to allow the carcasses 
to breathe properly. e butcher, by the term 
breathe, refers to the escape of warm vapour from 
the recently living animal. Speaking on this point, 
an Australian informs us that no fears need be 
entertained, for the temperature of the colony is 
quite high enough to meet the requirements of the 
case 


In Norway, where frozen meat is extensively 
used, it is softened for cooking by immersing it in 
a dish of the coldest water; this gradually thaws 
the meat. Should the meat be placed before the 
fire to cook without being thawed in the wa’ 
indicated above, the outside might be exposed till 
burned, while the inside would be found raw and 
hard. The Norwegian who communicates these 
facts to the public, does so in the hope of furthering 
the success of Mr Mort’s scheme. 

pgs by practical view of the matter, Mr Mort 
says: ‘As to the probable cost of the process per 
ag ; I have gone into the calculation very care- 

y, and the result I have arrived at is, that after 
paying all expenses, including freight, working- 
— interest on the cost of machinery and 
cylinders, it will, if carried out on a large scale, 
amount to somewhere about a penny per pound.’ 


REVENGE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Lomparp Srreet in 1837 ; the firm of Overplus & 
Co., the time eleven in morn- 
ing; cler , partners worried, public confi- 
in the of in 
general, and of the aforesaid house in particular, 
exceedingly shaky, sundry large sums withdrawn 
quietly, and as it were by stealth, by certain 
cautious individuals, whose interpretation of the 
signs of the times was general panic, universal 
crash, and widespread ruin. In fact, uneasiness 
characterised every soul connected with the firm 
of Overplus & Co., from the most recent addition 
to the staff of employés, a red-haired, gaunt, cada- 
verous Scotch to the venerable white-haired 
cashier. Day by day, gold, a rich yellow stream of 
the precious metal, flowed out from the banker's 


coffers, to be — by notes new and cri 
—notes faded and thumb-marked—notes 
twisted, crumpled—notes from five pounds to five 
hundred pounds, indiscriminately cast together, 
representing the exact depreciation of the credit of 
this celebrated firm. As yet, however, nothing like 
a run had taken place apon the bank: these spas- 
modie acts of too prudent clients were but hea’ 
squalls premonitory of the coming tempest, the 
shrill whistle preparatory to the roar of the hurri- 
cane, the cries of the drowning, the settling down 
of the gallant ship in the turbid waters of bank- 
ruptcy. By skilful pilotage and careful handli 
the vessel might yet weather the storm—yet reac 
a haven of safety. Nevertheless, on this particular 
morning, affairs looked exceedingly black, the 
horizon was overcast with angry clouds, the master 
mariners held counsel together as to the wisest 
course to pursue in the presence of impending 


danger. 

Bifty thousand pounds! Too bad, too bad!’ 
remarked the stately patriarchal head of the firm, 
leaning back wearily in his chair. 

‘Black ingratitude!’ exclaimed the junior partner, 
a handsome, intellectual-looking fellow, whose li 
were os with emotion as, leaning over the 
table, he scrutinised the cheque for the above- 
named sum, which had been presented for payment 
that morning. 

‘No gratitude where money is concerned, Harley, 
The fellow is indebted to our generosity for his 
very existence, yet he shews no mercy.’ 

‘By my life, if ever I get a chance, let him 
look out—I’ll him!’ cried the young 
man fiercely, his brows contracting with anger, 
whilst he clenched his white hand in ilisti 
vehemence. 

‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord !’ remarked 
the old man solemnly. ‘ Let us rather strive to 
extricate ourselves from our difficulty, than invoke 
evil upon our fellow-creatures. A few more such 
drafts, and the credit of the house will hardly 
sustain the shock.’ 

Though outwardly so calm, so tranquil in the 
presence of threatening ruin, the dese Vee eye of 
the senior er expressed the intensity of the 
grief brooding in his soul, as the first vibrations of 
the earthquake which might hurl down the splen- 
did edifice reared by energy, perseverance, and 
unrivalled skill, seemed to warn him of the 
catastrophe. The tightness of the 
money-market, the we of negotiati 
loans sufficient to meet the emergency, the gene 
condition of distress in financial circles, the dis- 
position to hoard in preference to speculate, a sure 
symptom of the deterioration of credit in seasons 
of disturbance : all these causes combined to render 
the position of the firm one of extreme peril, should 
the present uneasy, restless feeling of depositors 
assume the aspect of a run. Whilst the junior 
partner of the firm remained thoughtfully silent 
after the chief had spoken, a tall stout man of 
florid complexion entered the room exclaiming: 
‘Well, this is carrying the joke too far! Here’s 
a draft from Gunton & Co. for eighty thousand 
pounds. Confound them !’ 

An exclamation, almost a groan, escaped the lips 
of the senior partner, whilst an audible backward 
blessing burst from the lips of the fiery junior. 
‘The mean-spirited hounds! These are the very 
men to whom we advanced twenty thousand not 
a month ago to save their credit, 
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‘Have you succeeded in negotiating the loan 
with Messrs Mantel, Ferguson?’ asked the senior 


partner calmly. 
‘No; they will not advance a stiver on any 


terms. 

The heads of the firm regarded each other in 
blank dismay. 

‘How long can we hold out, Ferguson?’ asked 
Harley of his portly coadjutor. 

‘Really can’t say. If the mob rush in, we 
must throw up the cards, replied the usually 
cheerful Ferguson moodily. 

A knock at the door interrupted the conference. 

‘Come in,’ cried Harley impatiently. 

The door opened, and the cashier him- 
self, with a profound bow, to the e priests of 


Mammon. 
‘Well, Markham, what is it?’ inquired Harley 
brusquely. ia in by Sir 


‘Five hundred thousand pounds _ 
Anthony Griphall,’ returned the cashier simply. 

The heads of the firm regarded each other in 
silent astonishment. This large sum of money 

at their disposal, at the veryMick of time, 
when, by its judicious use, ruin might be averted, 
the crisis brid over, the credit of the house 
saved! The impetuous Harley first broke the 
poten’, Jove! A miracle!’ 

¥ ove! miracle ! 

Queer, remarked Ferguson. ‘ What 
some people ae call an interposition of Provi- 
dence. e fact is, I suppose, that old Griphall 
stands to lose the half-million or over by the crash 
of the Lombard firm. 

The senior partner looked grave; the boon con- 
ferred by the celebrated millionaire might relieve 
his mind, but the circumstance was not altogether 
soothing to his pride. On the other hand, the 
baronet might not be acquainted with the pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory condition of the firm, conse- 

uently, could not dream of the benefit it would 
derive from this deposit of half a million of cash. 

‘Whatever may be Sir Anthony’s reasons, gentle- 
men, nothing can be more opportune than the 

ing of this amount of cash at our disposal. A 
lew hours more will decide, not perhaps our fate—I 
trust there is no real danger of that—but whether 
we are to be subject to the infliction of a run, 
which we are ill prepared at present to meet, 
remarked the venerable head of the firm with an 
air of some self-gratulation. 

At that moment, another knock at the door 
announced a visitor, the command to enter being 
followed by the immediate appearance of the lank, 
taw-boned, large-featured Scotch clerk, the butt of 
the employés, the standing joke of the younger 
branches of the establishment, and a youth looked 
= with no very favourable eyes by the superior 

rs of the 

‘Well, what do you want?’ inquired Harley 
with a slight sneer on his handsome lips. 

The Scotchman, whose awe in the presence of 
the magnates somewhat disturbed his equanimity, 
stood twisting his thumbs and shuffling his feet in 
a highly nervous state; but his clear gray eyes 
maintained, nevertheless, that sort of independence 
and mastery of his thoughts indicative of a shrewd, 
able, determined mind. 

‘I have a communication to make, gentlemen’ 


‘Then make it at once! exclaimed Harley 


‘Let the poor lad alone, Harley,’ muttered the 
good-natured Ferguson to his irascible partner. 
The Scotchman, however, fixed his keen eyes on 
pet head of eg and continued ; ‘ This half- 
million just paid in by a gentleman representing 
Sir Anthony Griphall is a plot’—— 

‘A what ?’ cried Harley. 

‘ A plot, a dodge, designed to bring ruin upon the 
firm, gentlemen !’ replied the 


call 

The effect of this statement upon the three 
ners was electrical: the two younger men, with 
incredulity and wrath stamped on their features, 
seemed about to immolate the venturous youngster 
a the manes of libel; but the senior turned deadly 

‘This is a very serious statement, young man, 
said the latter solemnly. ‘How are you prepared 
to substantiate it ?” 

The countenance of the clerk clouded, a look of 
doubt, fear, and perplexity augured ill for that 
candour naturally to be expected on such a 
momentous occasion, 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said after a short pause, duri 
which his emotion was painfully visible to the 
experienced glances of his superiors, ‘ I must throw 
myself upon your generosity. How I became 
sessed of this secret, I cannot reveal. I have felt it 
my duty to warn you of the true nature of this 
transaction. I can vouch for the accuracy of my 
statement ; but time can alone prove its truth. 
Within one fortnight from this date, every penny of 
that half-million will be withdrawn at one draft. 
Gentlemen, I implore you to be careful.’ 

The earnestness with which this address was 
delivered ; the entire conviction clearly manifested 
in his manner that what he stated was the simple 
fact ; and above all, the absence of any conceivable 
motive on his part for concocting such an extra- 
ordinary falsehood, produced a singular effect upon 
his hearers. 

‘ What the devil do you mean? Where did you 
learn this rigmarole of nonsense ?’ asked the con- 
temptuous Harley. 

‘I am not at liberty to say, sir,’ returned the 
clerk respectfully but firmly. 

‘But, man, you don’t expect us to listen to such 
a cock-and-bull story without a tittle of corrobo- 
rative evidence!’ said Ferguson, suddenly facing 
round, and endeavouring to stare the poor fellow 
out of countenance. If such were the intention, it 
utterly failed ; the whole soul of the clerk was con- 
centrated in one strenuous desire to have his word 
of warning heeded by the senior partner, and his 
gray eyes were fastened eagerly upon the venerable 

e of that dignitary. 

In answer to the query of the last speaker, he 
merely said : ‘I have done my duty, sir; I can do 
no more.’ 

The head of the firm turned to the cashier, who 
had remained a silent but interested spectator of 
the foregoing scene, his eye intently scrutinising 
the hard, coarse features of the Scotchman, as if 
reading as in a book the workings of his mind. 

. What is your opinion of this affair, Markham ?’ 
asked the former. 

The cashier bowed, as was his wont when address- 
ing the arch-priest of Mammon; and taking the 

m from behind his ear, as if by twirling it in his 

gers to balance his ideas, replied: ‘ It is a mysteri- 
ous case, sir, certainly. This young mari seems to me 


angrily. 


to have acted very properly in thus coming forward, 
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provided, of course, that his statement be true. On 
that point, I am of opinion, from my knowledge of 
his integrity, honesty, and general good conduct, 
that it is true thus far—namely, that he is ved 

rsuaded of its truth. The grounds upon whic 

is opinion has been formed are not shewn, con- 
sequently, the question appears to me to be— 
whether, sir, you can have sufficient confidence in 
his judgment to act upon his warning ; or whether, 
taking into consideration the high character, and so 
forth, of Sir Anthony Griphall, you would not be 
justified in setting aside this accusation, as the 
result of a misconception, or what not, of the real 
facts, on the part of this young man,’ 

The cashier had commenced life as a lawyer's 
clerk, hence the logical style of his speech, which 
had a very diverse effect upon the three principals. 

‘Confound the fellow! Send him to the right- 
about with his twaddle and tomfoolery,’ cried 
Harley, eyeing the delinquent with no kindly 

ce. 


‘The cash would set us square again !’ remarked 
Ferguson thoughtfully. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the senior partner, raising 
himself in his chair with an air of decision, ‘I can- 
not agree with you. The risk is too tremendous to 
be lightly run. At present, as far as we can judge, 
there is no immediate danger to our credit ; with 
the exception of that heavy draft of Messrs Gunton’s 

Co., the morning has passed quietly. I must 
insist upon exercising my authority as head of this 
firm. ‘The circumstances, I allow, are extraordi- 
nary, but capable of easy solution. The young man 
states that within one fortnight from this date the 
whole of this money will be withdrawn, with the 
intention of utterly ruining our credit, since, in 
these times and under these difficulties, were we to 
appropriate this large sum, the probabilities of 
our being able to meet such a draft are very proble- 
matical indeed. If, then, this occurs of which he 
has warned us, he merits reward and gratitude ; 
if his story turns out to be false, he receives his 
discharge. Meanwhile, I need hardly impress upon 
your minds, gentlemen, the necessity of keeping 
this communication a close secret. As to the 
money, you will place it in a separate chest, Mark- 
ham: label it, and see that not a farthing of it 
is touched till the period of probation has dageed, 
—Young man, you may leave us,’ 


The firm of Overplus & Co. still floated ; 
boisterous were the waves, high the winds, crippled 
the vessel, but yet, on that sea of disaster, like 
a noble bark under jury-masts, rode the once 
stately house of the venerable banker. Here a 
crash, and there a crash—here ruin, and there a 
wreck. Around and afar off, the sound of falling 
edifices rang the knell of others, each involving 
its fellow in remorseless doom. Each day-dawn 
brought fresh tidings of credit shattered, enter- 
prises collapsed, banks smashed; whilst, athwart 
the gloom, like a flash of forked-lightning, the 
horrid glare of suicide struck consternation in the 

ublic mind. Amid the hurly-burly of commercial 
Sasten, the high character of the senior partner, 
his strict probity, his known resources, and ac- 
knowled eA skill in controlling the storm, and 
piloting his craft through the shoals and quick- 
sands of finance, had enabled the firm to hold 
its own, and by opposing a cool calm front to 
panic, to inspire confidence in the minds of the 
most timid. A remarkable instance of this 


occurred during the very heat of the conflict 
between caution and confidence. A gentleman 
entered the bank one morning with the intention 
of withdrawing a considerable sum, urged to take 
this step by the solicitations of his wife. The 
senior partner noticed his appearance, came for- 
ward and greeted him. The gentleman, prepared 
for war, hardened his heart against an appeal for 
mercy, and thought of his wife. To his astonish- 
ment, the head of the firm, addressing one of the 
paying cashiers, requested him to attend to the 
individual in question directly, adding : ‘ Plenty of 
money, my dear sir—plenty in the cellars: no 
inconvenience in the world!’ an assumption of 
unconcern which so operated upon the mind of the 
client, that he bowed himself out, preferring to 
encounter a curtain-lecture, to stultifying his own 
judgment as to the stability of the firm of Overplus 
& Co. Still, the inconvenience and anxiety to 
the partners was almost intolerable; and as day 
after day passed, and Sir Anthony gave no sign, 
whilst, to the chagrin and mortification of Harley, 
the cash which would have instantly relieved them 
of all troublg was lying untouched in the coffers, 
that gentleman vented his spleen upon the unfor- 
tunate Scotchman, leading him such a life of misery 
as only the consciousness of rectitude, and perhaj 

the desire of triumph over his adversary, could 
alone have enabled him to sustain. Whatever 
———— the clerk might have given, however 

i ble the warning to the sanguine junior 

— yet it redounded little to the credit of the 
atter that he should have gloated over the a 
proaching misery of dismissal, which seemed the 
inevitable consequence of the Scotchman’s falsehood. 
But Harley seemed to have taken a personal view 
of the matter; the true reason of his bitterness 
against M‘Adam being the deference paid to his 
story by the head of the firm, and the adoption by 
that sagacious veteran of an antagonistic line of 
policy. So far had Harley carried this feeling, 
that on several occasions of pressing danger he 
had boldly advocated the appropriation of a portion 
of the baronet’s deposit to meet the emergency; 
but in vain ; his coadjutor remained firm ; and even 
Ferguson expressed a doubt as to the advisability 
of meddling with the money till the appointed 
time had expired. Such was the state oF affairs 
on the morning of the eventful day which was to 
decide the future of M‘Adam. The partners were 
assembled in solemn conclave, ready to pass sen- 
tence on the culprit, or to congratulate themselves 
on an escape from certain destruction. ‘ Ha, ha!’ 
laughed Harley mockingly, ‘ that young scoundrel 
has been playing a deep game, depend upon it. 
On my life, I believe the fellow is a spy, a sneak- 
ing, Jesuitical hypocrite, who has been doing his 

utmost to ruin us!’ 

‘You are too hard upon the poor fellow,’ 
remarked Ferguson, a kind-hearted, generously 
disposed man. ‘As Markham said, even if the affair 
does not turn out as M‘Adam anticipated, yet the 
reasons for his statement may be valid’ 

‘Valid or not, I stick to my text. Either he 
gives us satisfactory evidence of this plot, this 
very day, or he leaves our service, said Harley 
haughtily. 

‘ agree with Ferguson ; you are unjust to this 
Scotch lad. Let us be thankful that our credit 
has been upheld without the aid of this money. I 
cannot believe that M‘Adam has been actuated by 
any but good motives, remarked the senior partuer. 
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‘You are both blind, completely blind, to the 
fact of the case: I believe, on my conscience, that 
the fellow put us off with this trumped-up story, 
solely to prevent our utilising the cash,’ persisted 


Harley. 

Tl tell you what it is, Harley, said Ferguson 
promptly, ‘1’ll bet you a thousand pounds that 
this fellow clears himself, either by the actual 
event, or by satisfactory explanation.’ 

‘Done!’ cried the fiery junior. 

‘Gentlemen, you forget yourselves: this is no 

lace for gambling,’ remarked the head of the 

rm rebukingly. ‘Come; let us dismiss the 
subject, and proceed to business.’ 

Scarcely, however, had the trio commenced their 
labours when the cashier entered the room. 

‘Well, Markham, what is it?’ inquired the 
senior partner, removing his glasses from his nose, 
and leaning back in his chair. 

‘A draft for five hundred thousand pounds from 
Sir Anthony Griphall,’ said the cashier quietly. 

The partners glanced at each other astounded. 

‘Eh? you ’re joking surely?’ exclaimed Harley, 
whose face wore a somewhat sheepish, crestfallen 
expression. 

‘Here it is, sir ; you can inspect it yourself’ 

The senior partner was a moved ; his 
venerable, kindly visage clouded over with just 
indignation, not unmingled with alarm; but 
gradually anger at the base treachery of the 
renowned firm of Griphall overcame all considera- 
tions of prudence. 

‘Pay the money, Markham, every farthing, just 
as they sent it. Let me know when the clerk is 
ready to leave.’ 

° Well, Harley, how do you feel ? a trifle lighter?’ 
exclaimed Ferguson, as the cashier retired. 

‘Yes, I confess that I was wrong. What a 
dastardly trick of that shrivelled-up old scamp, 
Sir Anthony!’ 

‘A cruel, cruel plot, Harley,’ said the head of 
the firm sadly. ‘But for the warning given us, it 
would have been but too successful.’ 

‘No doubt of it—not a shadow of doubt about 
it? agreed Ferguson. 

‘The old rascal ought to be horse-whipped. A 
thousand, wasn’t it, Harley? Ha, ha!’ 

The cashier announced that Sir Anthony’s clerk 
was preparing to leave with the cash. The head 
of the firm into the outer office, and con- 
fronted the clerk of the renowned millionaire. 

‘Tell Sir Anthony, with my compliments, that 
he has not succeeded in effecting the ruin of his 
earliest benefactor; said the old man sternly ; then 
taking no further heed of the astonished messenger, 
retraced his steps into his sanctum, after beckoning 

the Scotchman, M‘Adam, to follow him. Having 
seated himself, he addressed the latter: ‘We are 
much indebted to you, Mr M‘Adam, for saving us 
from a very unpleasant predicament; but before 
expressing our sense of the obligation under 
which we labour, in a practical manner, we should 
wish to learn from your lips the source whence 
you obtained the information requisite to put us 
on our guard,’ 
_ ‘From my sister's husband, sir, who is a clerk 
in the employ of the baronet, and who will cer- 
tainly be discharged, now that the secret of the 
plot is made known.’ 
‘We will provide for him,’ remarked the senior 
partner shortly. ‘ Well, sir, what else?’ 


in Cheapside, when he overheard a conversation 
between the baronet’s confidential clerk and the 
baronet’s nephew, implying the intention of Sir 
Anthony to ruin you, if possible; this being in 
revenge for a slight you once put upon him in the 
Stock Exchange, many years ago. My brother felt 
it to be his duty to mention the circumstance to 
me, under a promise not to reveal his name, in 
order that I might put you on your guard, sir.’ 
‘How will this affect your brother-in-law ?’ 
asked Harley. 

‘ He was seen by the two gentlemen, and though 
he appeared wholly unconscious of their presence, 
their suspicions were evidently aroused ; in fact, 
they have kept their eyes upon him ever since.’ 
‘We shall not forget you, Mr M‘Adam,’ re- 
marked the head of the firm, as he signed the 
young man to retire. 

Nor did he forget him ; for within a few years of 
the extraordinary attempt to ruin the firm of Over- 
lus & Co. by Sir Anthony Griphall, the name of 
ector M‘Adam was enrolled among the partners 
of that once more flourishing concern; the next 
junior, Harley, having atoned for his harshness 
by supporting the Scotchman’s interests on every + 
possible occasion. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine.—Tennyson. 

Ir was the first time that Housewife had given one 
of his nice little dinners since everybody had come 
back to town, and the company had a great deal to 
talk about. It was only by the most unceasing 
vigilance that one could avoid inundation from 
personal narratives of foreign travel, and exhaustive 
descriptions of the Engadine. The conversation 
naturally enough turned upon Change, the benefit 
of which being allowed by everybody else, was 
denied by Mr Bitter Aloes. He instanced the case 
of a railway porter who had been appointed to 
Wisbeach after twenty years’ service at Banbury. 

When the Great Eastern train came up to the 
platform, this poor fellow used invariably to ex- 
claim ‘Banbury, Banbury!’ and then, as it steamed 
away, would suddenly, but too late, correct himself, 
with: ‘I mean Wisbeach !’ 

Housewife ventured to observe that this one 
example, however convincing, so far as it went, 
scarcely proved the disadvantage of Change. Were 
our spiritual governors wrong in removing from 
one see to another, for instance, provided it was a 
better one? What had Mr Aloes to say against 
the translations of bishops ? 

Mr Aloes was understood to remark in a low 
tone that his objection was not so much to the 
Translations as to the Originals. 

‘Talking of Change,’ exclaimed Funnidog 
hastily, for he had been left in town all September, 
without a soul in whose ear to drop his small-talk, 
and was charged with it to the muzzle, ‘that 
reminds me of an anecdote. A friend of mine, 
who is a parson in the country, and a sort of 
modern Vicar of Wakefield in his ways, came up 
to town last week, and reaped the disadvantages of 


‘My brother-in-law was dining at a coffee-house 


Change, in this respect, that somewhere or another 
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off upon him. 


thrown it into the gutter but for this considera- 
tion, and was 
it, when it suddenly struck him that he was late 
for dinner with your humble servant, and there- 
fore took a Hansom with all speed. So nervous 
was he at the idea of keeping my other guests 
waiting, that when the cabman said: “ Eighteen- 
ce, sir,” he gave him the bad half-crown (which 
ppened to be his only piece of silver) in change 
for a shilling, and the poor fellow drove away. 
However, before he was out of sight, my benevolent 
clergyman remembered what he had done, and fled 
down the street after the vehicle, shouting: “Cabby! 
Cabby !” wildly, and waving his alpaca umbre 
The cabman, one, though he turned round, 
only nodded good-naturedly, and drove away, 
leaving my poor friend inconsolable at the idea of 
thus having robbed an honest man. He told us 
the story at dinner, and most of us agreed it was 
strange enough that the man had paid no attention 
to his signals ; but a police magistrate, who happened 
to be at table, asked to look at the shilling which 
the man had given our vicar, and then quietly 
remarked : “ Yes, I thought so; he has given you 
a bad shilling.”’ 

‘Come, professor,’ said Housewife, addressing a 
guest who was of oe reputation as a man 
of science, but personally a stranger to the rest of 
the company, ‘ it tp place to put a stop to this 
frivolous talk. Tell us something of the great 
eclipse which the government sent you out to 
observe in What’s-the-name-of-the-place. Gad, I 
wish they’d pay me, for looking through smoked 
glass at any interesting object—or even if it was 
not interesting.’ 

‘ We did not see the eclipse,’ observed Professor 
Puzzleton with deliberation, ‘for the same reason 
that in Mr Sheridan’s famous play of the Critic, 
the Spanish Armada ’—— 

Tsay!’ interrupted Funnidog. 

It was very rude of him, and though the pro- 
fessor smiled with blandness, it was evident he 
understood the hint that had been given him that 
Mr Sheridan’s Critic was not a new play. 


We all hastened to express our abhorrence of | beggar had 


Funnidog, and our 


thy with 
science ; but Puzzleton, RAS, eclined altogether | that. 


to become a Source of Information, although, as 
Mr Smooth Smyler remarked, he need not have 
been afraid of enlightening anybody with an 


ecli 

however,’ observed the * been 
giving myself up, in the holidays, to Social 
Arithmetic, and when we go up into the draw- 
- ey I will put a question or two, which 
although beneath the attention of gentlemen of 
such brilliant as some I see around me’ 
oo he gave such a glance at Funnidog as ought to 

we withered him), ‘may perhaps excite some 
interest in the ladies.’ 

So, when we reached the drawing-room, there 
was formed around Professor Puzzleton just such a 
ring of attentive listeners as he is accustomed to 
see about him at the Royal Society, when he 
points out the spots in the sun. 

Not one of us had the least idea of what 
Social Arithmetic was, and Colonel Thunderbomb 


pondering how he should get rid of | liste 


-with the 


privately expressed to me his apprehension that it 
might not a subject to be talked of in the 
presence of ladies at all. ‘ Those scientific fellows, 
sir, they don’t care what they say: and if I was 
Housewife ’—— 

: ‘Hush!’ said I; ‘it’s too late now: let us 


n. 
‘Two brothers,’ began the professor impres- 
sively, addressing the hostess, ‘were walki 
together down the street, and one of them, stop- 
ping at a certain house, knocked at the door, 
observing: “I have a niece here, who is ill,” 
“Thank Heaven,” observed the other, “I have 
got no niece ;” and he walked away. Now, how 
could that be 

oe a riddle!’ exclaimed Mr Funnidog 


‘And one that you will not guess in a hurry, 
simple as it is, observed the professor confidently, 
‘Come, ladies and gentlemen, solve the problem’ 

‘I see’—— ejaculated Mrs Housewife. 

‘ Hush! whisper in my ear, ma’am,’ cried Puzzle- 
ton, with all the excitement of a child with a - 
‘Don’t let ’em hear it.—*Niece by marriage?” 
—Stuff and nonsense. The thing is not any foolish 
kind of catch at all’—and once more he glanced 
with hostility at Funnidog, as much as to say, 
‘such as he would ask you” ‘Nothing can 
simpler than my question. “I’ve got a niece here 
that’s ill,” says one brother, “Thank Heaven, 1 
have not got a niece,” says the other. How can 
that be ?—You all give it up? Well, the invalid 
was his daughter. 

‘Oh, I see, said Mrs Housewife despondingly. 
‘How very stupid of us not to find it out!’ 

‘Yes, ind ma’am,’ assented the remorseless 
savant. ‘The failure only shews how difficult it 
is for ordinary minds to grasp more than one idea 
at the same time. The attention is solely fixed on 
the different varieties of nieces,’ 

‘And also,’ observed Mr Aloes (who was much 
displeased at being classed among ‘ordinary 
minds’)—‘ and also, the attention is naturally dis- 
tracted from the point at issue by the brutality of 
the father’s remark. Now, that is in i a 


“catch,” in my fe 

‘Well, sir, I will give you another simple exercise 
for the understanding, that has no such distracti 
element,’ observed the professor coolly. ‘A bli 
a brother. The brother died. What 
relation were they to one another? Come, tell me 


‘ Why, they were brothers,’ exclaimed the colonel, 
idity of a small boy at the bottom of 
his class, who hopes to gain promotion. 

‘No, sir,’ answered the professor, regarding 
Thunderbomb with interest, as a significant type 
of some low order of intelligence ; ‘they were not 
brothers, or I should scarcely have asked the 

ey ers-in- 
Funnid 


og. 

‘ Undoubtedly, they might be,’ replied Puzzleton 
with a pitying smile ; ‘ but they were not, 

‘Stop a bit,’ observed Mr Macpherson hurriedly, 
like one who has not got his answer quite ready, 

i beggar, you say, a brother, and 
brother died. Well, of. course, if one was dead, 
know, they could not be brothers any longer.’ 

‘The idea is novel,’ observed the 
gravely, ‘but you have not hit upon the exact 


J 
766 
he got bad half-crown palmed, | 
This annoyed him exceedingly, but most 0 
because he feared it might somehow get into cir- 
culation, and perhaps reach hands that could less 
afford to receive it than his own. He would have | 
I 
1 
a 
] 
1 
j 
t 
1 
| 1 
1 
| 
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‘ 
just’—— 
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solution. The fact is, gentlemen and ladies, a 

blind beggar may be either male or female. In 

They were brother 
sister.’ 


‘I call that a catch,’ said Aloes gloomily. 

‘Well, at all events, it was an easy <a you 
all missed it,’ returned the professor, with quiet 
triumph. ‘Now, I’ll en you one more example 
of social arithmetic, which shall be in all respects 
bond fide. It is a simple question in subtraction, 
and all I ask of you is—since two or three guesses 
would arrive at the truth by mere elimination—to 
write down the reply on paper.—A man went toa 
cobbler’s and bought a pair of boots for sixteen 
shillings. He put down a sovereign, and the 
cobbler, having no change, sent for it to a neigh- 
bouring public-house, and gave it him. Later in 
the day, the landlord of the inn sent in to say that 
the sovereign was a bad one, and insisted upon the 
cobbler ing it right ; which he accordingly did. 
Now, how much did the cobbler lose by the whole 
transaction? There is no sort of play upon words, 
or anything but a common sum in arithmetic.’ 

My, it’s the easiest thing in the world,’ ejacu- 
lated Housewife. ‘Of course, the cobbler lost 


‘ Be quiet, sir,’ cried Mr Puzzleton very angrily. 


Write it down, will you—if you can write.’ 


‘Scratch a Professor, and you find a Tartar, 
whispered Aloes. ‘You had better do as he 
wishes.’ 

So we all wrote down what we imagined to be 
the loss which the cobbler had sustained; and it 
was wonderful how opinions differed within such 
narrow limits. 

The colonel made him lose two pounds. 

Mr Aloes made him lose just a pound and the 


boots. 
_ Mr Funnidog made him lose six-and-thirty shil- 


Mr jherson made him lose sixteen shilli 
and ae minus the profit he made pry 
boots (which, said the professor, it was not neces- 
sary to take into consideration). 

Mr Scale Hill, who was used to investigate the 
bills of extortionate Swiss landlords, set down the 
loss with confidence at twelve shillings and the 


ts. 

Mr Smooth Smyler, wrote: ‘I am not sure, but 
it seems to me he only lost eight shillings, besides 
the boots and his temper.’ 

Housewife wrote: ‘Why, of course he lost the 
boots and twenty-four shillings.’ 

Mrs Housewife and the fadies bit their pens, 
but declined to commit themselves. ‘They had 
never been es they said, ‘the Rule of Three’ 

‘You are all wrong,’ said the professor quietly, 
‘as I expected you would be. e way to get at 
the matter is to consider what is gained. The 
landlord, and the whole story of his changing the 
sovereign, may be taken out of the question, since 
he is neither better nor worse for the transaction. 
The buyer of the boots gets in exchange for his 

sovereign, four shillings and a pair of boots, 
and that is just what the cobbler loses.’ 


‘If one had only a room to’one’s the 
whole day before one to do it in, sighed Mrs 
Housewife, ‘I think I could answer any of these 


. ery good, ma’am,’ said the professor. ‘Then 
answer me this, when I come to see you next. A 


j 
man bought twelve herrings for a shilling : some 
were twopence apiece, some a halfpenny, and some 
a farthing—how many did he buy at each price ?” 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


An im t metallurgical discovery has been 
the manufacture of iron. Bessemer’s process for con- 
verting iron into steel was ingenious, and successful 
with the best kinds of iron ; but it was inapplicable 
to the inferior kinds produced in North-east York- 
shire and in Northamptonshire. Now, however, 
Bessemer is beaten by Galen a manufacturer in 
the Erewash valley, for he can take common ‘pig,’ 
and turn it into steel, and by a very simple process. 
He covers the bottom of a cupola with nitre, pours 
thereon the molten metal which he desires to 
convert, and chemistry does the rest. At the end 
of two or three minutes, a fierce flame bursts from 
the top of the cupola. Presently all is quiet; the 
nitre, by the action of the intense heat, is con- 
verted into phosphate of soda, and the iron into 
steel. That is the whole process ; and on opening 
the cupola, there is a solid mass of steel, weighing 
from twelve hundred-weight to a ton, ready for the 
hammer, and to be wrought into any of the forms 
in which steel is sent into the market. As is well 
known, the use of steel has greatly increased of 
late years, and we are constantly told there are 
many other purposes to which it could be applied, 
if it were only cheap eno That it can be 
produced at a moderate cost, has now been demon- 
strated. 

As if to have it ready for this new steel, Messrs 
Shaw and Justice of Philadelphia have brought 
out a ‘dead-stroke hammer,’ which excels the 
ordinary steam-hammer, by the simplicity of its 
construction, the ease with which it can be worked, 
and by economy of steam. Three of these hammers 
can be kept going with the steam required for a 
single ordinary hammer, and their operation is so 
easy, that each one can be managed by ‘ any boy 
in a smithy.’ 

A new ‘black aniline varnish is now manufac- 
tured in France, composed of twelve grammes of 
aniline blue, three grammes of fuchsine, and eight 
grammes of naphthaline yellow, all dissolved in 
one litre of alcohol by agitation during ten or 
twelve hours. One coat of this varnish makes a 
white article as black as ebony. 

Mr B. Franklin of Pennsylvania has invented a 
steam-engine which requires no piston, crank, or 
steam-chest, but operates by centrifugal force, with 
but little friction, and makes fifteen hundred 
revolutions in a minute. On which, we remark, 
that a centrifugal steam-engine is not a new thing. 
There was one exhibited some years ago at the 
Polytechnic Institution ; and we once saw another 
at a Berkshire iron-foundry. But neither of them 
could do real hard work. 

It is known to fire-insurance offices that houses 
have been set on fire by the burning of sulphur 
pastiles for disinfection. The sulphur as it con- 
sumes forms a small liquid pool of fire, which, if 
not watched, would speedily set any ignitible 

e. To guard against this danger, Mr W. 
Scott has invented a harmless kind of sulphur 
pastile, in which the sulphur is mixed with plaster 
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of Paris, charcoal, a little nitre, and dough made of 
wheat-flour. Thus prepared, the pastile burns 
slowly and evenly away without forming a pool 
of ne fire, and can be easily extinguished if 
uired. 
here is hical news from north and 
south. The 
to the north pole ; and Dr Livingstone is expec 
to arrive in Zanzibar, if not in England, by the end 
of the year. The German explorers did nothing 
but sail up to 81° 5’ of north latitude, where they 
were stopped by ice, and then came home boasting 
that their ship had been nearer to the pole than 
any other. Perhaps by this time they have dis- 
covered their mistake, for it is on record that 
English and Dutch whalers have sailed up to 82°, 
and that Scoresby once reached 81° 30’, and 
could have gone farther, had discovery been his 
object, for the sea was open to the north. No 
party of explorers, however ambitious, that goes 
out and home in a single season, and fears to spend 
a — in the ice, can hope to penetrate to the 
e. 
ee is again boiling over, thereby keeping 
up the character of the year, which for earth- 
quakes, storms, and volcanic phenomena has been 
exceedingly remarkable. And while this disturb- 
ance is going on by the Bay of Naples, word comes 
from the South Sea that the south-eastern coast 
of Hawaii is slowly sinking, and has gone down 
from eight inches to eight feet. This may be an 
oscillatory movement ; and if so, geologists will in 
time hear that the same coast is rising. Some 
years ago, in a Report communicated to the British 
Association, Mr Robert Mallet stated that earth- 
quake phenomena are periodic; that a weak dis- 
turbance occurs about the fifteenth year of each 
century, and a violent disturbance, outbreak, and 
upheaval take place between the sixtieth and 
eightieth year. As regards the present century, 
this statement is fully borne out by the facts. 
Accounts of the total eclipse of the sun of 
August 18 have been coming in for some weeks 
past from India and other places in the East, and 
are now printed in the publications of the Royal 
Society and the Astronomical Society. Owing to 
the monsoon, the observations made in India were 
defective in some important particulars; but some 
good spectroscopic observations were obtained, 
which, as astronomers believe, throw light on the 
constitution of the red protuberances, as they are 
called. In a few weeks, when the astronomers of 
Europe shall have digested the several Reports, we 
shall know what are the real scientific results 
derivable from the whole sum of observations. 
At Labuan and on the coast of Borneo, the weather 
was beautifully clear, and Governor Pope Hennessy, 
in company with officers of the Rifleman surveying- 
ship, had an excellent view of the eclipse. The 
total obscuration lasted more than six minutes. 
Birds went to roost, flies disappeared, the night- 
haunting insects began to utter their notes: ‘the 
sky was of a dark leaden blue, the trees looked 
almost black, and for a few seconds nothing could 
be seen except objects quite close to the observers.’ 
Governor Hennessy was fortunate enough to see 
some of the red protuberances with the naked eye, 
and his Report of the phenomenon is an interesting 
complement to the strictly scientific Reports of 
other observers. As regards these protuberances, 
some astronomers have been trying to invent an 
instrument by which they could seen at all 


issian exploring-ship did not get - lead 


times, in clear weather, without waiting for an 
eclipse. And Mr Lockyer now announces, in a 
brief note to the Royal Society, that he has seen 
one of them, and taken an observation of it with a 
newly constructed spectroscope. This is a ve 
significant fact, and we may believe that it wi 
to great results in physical science—A minor 
fact remains to be noticed : three more of the little 
planets, or asteroids, have been discovered, whereby 
the total number is brought up to one hundred 
and one. During the past twenty-three years, four 
have been added to the list in each year. 

Our soldiers and sailors may be congratulated on 
the cooking emg invented for their use b 
Commander Warren of the Royal Navy. Wit 
this, as the inventor states, ‘the viands are cooked 
without coming into immediate contact with water, 
steam, or fire. The meat is put into an inner 
chamber, the outer case of which is heated by 
steam, or water kept at boiling-point, and is cooked 
entirely in its own vapour. None of its nutritious 
properties are allowed to escape, nor one particle 
to be wasted?” A joint of meat, weighing fourteen 
pounds, cooked in one of the ‘cookers’—as the 
cooking-pots are called—when weighed with the 
gravy that had run from it, was found to have lost 
four ounces only. The difference between this 
and the loss by cooking in the ordinary way is 
obvious. With less than twenty-eight pounds of 
coal, dinner can be cooked for one hundred and 
twenty men; not a dinner of one kind only, but 
including pies, baked or roast joints, puddings, and 
stews with the requisite vegetables. The stove by 
which all this is accomplished is three feet seven 
inches high, two feet two inches wide, and one foot 
ten inches deep. It contains a well ventilated 
oven, and supports on its top and sides the six 
cookers in which the various operations are, at the 
same time, carried on. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


Tne hectic afternoon to evening pale 
Now turns with noiseless change ; 

And o'er the hedgerows colouring down the vale, 
Looms gray the gabled Grange. 


And wan, too, on its western windows gray, 
The climbing clouds are cast— 

Earth’s winding-sheets, all edged with streaming spray, 
Forerunners of the blast. 


Twirled here and there in nooks about the lanes, 
The red leaves lie in heaps : 

And each ancestral crow within the planes 
An ominous silence keeps. 


The languid smoke, o’er orchards brown and bare, 
And leaf-strewn homestead tracks, 

Curls lazily into the livid air, 
From homes by yellow stacks. 


All nature seemeth held in deep suspense, 
As the impending storm— 

Now drawing nearer, and now swaying hence— 
Assumes no settled form. 


Big drops anon plash on the rutty road, 
And bursts the pent-up squall : 

The weary labourer seeks his snug abode, 
And gloom descends on all. 
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